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U.S. Intelligence Agencies -SiHS 


“Still Suffering From Scars” 


It has taken a severe buffeting in recent 
years, but the nation’s intelligence community 
now is bouncing back, says a top authority 
in this size-up of the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s strengths and weaknesses. 

Q Admiral Inman, the American intelligence community is 
emerging from a decade of turbulence— scandals, investigations 
and other embarrassments. Just how does It stand today? 

A We have not yet recovered from all the buffeting of 
the last 10 years. We are still suffering from the scars. 

' If one only had to worry about the central front of Eu- 
rope and the danger of massive hordes of Soviet troops 
crossing that line, then our intelligence is good. Not just 
good— superb. But if you believe, as I do, that the next 
decade will be dominated by competition for raw materials, 
markets and influence in unstable Third World nations, our 
capabilities are very marginal at best. 

Q What do you now see as major strengths and weaknesses 
of the intelligence community? 

A We’re at our best in picking up warnings about a 
major use of Soviet force outside their borders. We under- 
stand Russia’s military establishment. We can count what 
they have, understand how they operate it, how they train, 
how they use it. That, essentially, is the good news. 

Q And the bad news? 

A When you turn to the rest of the world, we are very 
restricted. We’re reasonably good in parts of the world 
where there’s been conflict for a number of years — the 
Middle East, Korea. But when you move away from there, 
to our allies or neutral countries, our knowledge is very 
thin — at times pathetically thin. 

Q What specific example of this weakness can you cite? 

A If we had known in more detail the economic situa- 
tion confronting our allies, the government might have 
handled the Siberian-natural-gas-pipeline problem some- 
what differently. The intelligence community did not 
know enough, or speak strongly enough, about the econo- 
mies of France, Germany, Britain, which were going to 
dictate their reactions. You’ve got to get detailed informa- 
tion in front of policymakers before a decision is made. 

Trying to block the pipeline was a sound idea but 
one that should have been pushed three years ago— 
before contracts were signed, equipment produced 
and ships ready to sail. We did not have the in-depth 
knowledge to prompt smart decisions. 

Q What is the administration doing to remedy prob- 
lems at the Central Intelligence Agency? 

A When the new administration came to office in 
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would be required to meet 
those needs. 

The assessment and recom- 
mendations were put to the 
President, and his reaction 
was that he didn’t see how we could afford not to do all of 
these things and that it was necessary to get started. 

The investment ranges across the board — from clandes- 
tine human intelligence to overt human intelligence and 
various technical approaches. We are building redundancy 
in the technical-espionage systems so that if there is one 
failure, we won’t suddenly lose all capability. 

We are emphasizing analysis of information more than 
collection of it. You can collect all that you want, but, 
ultimately, it’s the number and quality of analysts in CIA 
and the other agencies that are going to make the differ- 
ence in whether you really can provide high-quality, fin- 
ished intelligence to leader^. 

This rebuilding cycle is going to take a long time, simply 
because you do not have skilled analysts waiting out there 
to be hired. They must have great in-depth knowledge on 
countries all over the world, with language abilities to read 
the local press. You have to develop that kind of talent, and 
it takes years, 

Q Are you concerned about charges that the Reagan admin- 
istration is drawing the CIA too deeply into what are essentially 
political matters? 

A I think we have to run the risk of politicization to 
make certain that the intelligence being produced is rele- 
vant to the critical issues we face. If you leave it to its own 
devices, the intelligence community will write scholarly 
tomes that can fill vour walls. The political leader has to be 
pretty critical of what he reads; otherwise, CIA reports will 
become longer, more abstract, more academic and thus 
have little value. 

So I’ll run the risk of having a very close dialogue be- 
tween the decision maker and the one who is going to 
produce intelligence. You have to have faith that the CIA’s 
professionals are strong enough to make straight calls. 

Q Some say thBt CIA Director William Casey is practicing an- 
other form of politicization— pressuring analysts to tailor reports 
to support positions already taken by political leaders— 

A I’ve seen the charge, and it’s just false. I never once saw 
any effort to force the analysts to go back and redo their 
analysis to fit some view picked up somewhere else. Bill Ca- 
sey is a man of strong views, and on any given day he may 
well arrive at the office with a strong view on an issue from 
having read something the night before. He will 
ask: “Is this right, or is it not right?” If the report 
comes back saying, “That’s not right; here are the 
actual facts,” his view changes. 

Q What do you think of assassination, overthrow- j 
ing foreign leaders or milder forms of covert action? j 
A The CIA performs three functions: Foreign) 
intelligence — espionage in other na- 
tions; counterintelligence — blocking 
some other nation’s espionage effort, 
and covert action. I have no difficulty 
with the first two functions. But the po- 
tential value of covert action is greatly 
overemphasized, and problems tend to 
be neglected. I am not an enthusiast. 

Q What are your objections to the use 
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Operations center at the CIA. "We are emphasising analysis of 
information more than collection of it,” says Inman. 


A I’m not convinced that changing an unfriendly gov- 
ernment necessarily puts you in a better position. An un- 
friendly government that you know may be easier to deal 
with than one you’ve helped install that does not have the 
capacity to govern, We've had this problem before. 

Q When is such covert action, in your view, justified? 

A When the Soviets use armed forces outside their own 
borders or when they use proxy troops outside their own 
borders, covert action can raise the cost for them and may 
discourage them from expanding. And where Russia mounts 
a major propaganda campaign to shape the attitudes of oth- 
er countries, covert action to counter them can be useful. 

At that point, I’ve run the gamut of where I believe covert 
action can be truly useful to the United States. 

This is the single most divisive issue in trying to create a 
consensus on intelligence policy. In the public perception, 
covert action is our major function. In reality, it is a minus- 
cule part of our total effort. 

Q What about the recent espionage case in Britain— the dis- 
covery of a Soviet agent in Its secret communications agency? Is 


is often distorted. It’s the only effective disinformation that 
this government practices. It must just drive the Soviets up 
the wall. 

The third category, and the one that is most damaging to 
intelligence sources, comes from the senior official of gov- 
ernment who is swamped with a vast flow of classified 
documents and doesn’t know exactly how the information 
is acquired, what the code words really mean, or even- the 
potential damage of leaks. He gossips, he talks. Those are 
the ones that are often exactly accurate and most revealing 
of how we got the information. 

I don’t know how you deal with this in a free society. The 
best way may be by firing a few people. It isn’t that difficult 
to find out who's leaking. When you see some really sensi- 
tive stuff oozing out, fire somebody. That will have an 
amazing impact on the others. 

Ct Do you think that legitimate intelligence activities are in- 
hibited by congressional oversight and review? 

A In the middle 70s, they clearly were. There is in the 
bureaucracy, as probably in other institubons, a tendency 
to protect yourself against the prospect of havdng made a 
mistake that will damn you. You start with a set of rules that 
are already very restrictive, and then everybody in imple- 
menting them adds a little extra for caution for themselves. 
You get down to where the poor operator has got an inch 
and a half thick “Thou shalt nots” that require a lawyer to 
interpret. That produces reticence and timidity. 

I think we’ve gotten that pretty well vrung out of the 
system. There are enough checks to make sure that nobody 
is going to subvert the system or to do something that is 
clearly against executive order or law. Will we ever make a 
mistake? Yes, sometimes. But it will be caught, and correc- 
tive action will be taken. 

Q Has the intelligence community overreacted to the restric- 


that as damaging as some reports suggest? ' 

A That’s a difficult one for me to comment on because it is 
so highl>' classified. The claim is that this agent has caused as 
much damage to Western security as Kim Philby, who was 
particularly dangerous since he was at the top of Britain’s in- 
telligence sendee. I don’t believe it. I do not believe this can 
be the case if he was, as described, a translator. 

Translators are compartmented, confined to one area. 
Messengers and communicators are the people who do the 
worst damage because their access is so broad. A translator 
normally is limited to a specific location and task. 

Make no mistake: Any enemy agent in an intelligence 
organization is damaging for what he can reveal about 
people who are operating inside, what they might be work- 
ing on, even just informed speculation. But I cannot con- 
ceive of circumstances where some translator could create 
the problems caused by Philby, who exposed whole human 
spy networks of ours. 

G On this question of compromising secrets: How much are 
American intelligence capabilities damaged by leaks of classi- 
fied information? 

A I consider the hemorrhage of leaks, going back to the 
middle ’60s, to be enormously damaging to the way this 
whole government functions. Where the U.S. intelligence 
community specifically is concerned, I place leaks into three 
categories. The first comes from the individual who feels 
abused by the system— didn’t get a promotion or whatever. 
He is responsible for the documents that come in over the 
transom, where some journalists get much of their material. 


tions — particularly during this administration — as critics claim? 

A There's clearly that perception, but it's not the reality'. 
Look at our support for laws against deliberate disclosure of 
the names of U.S. intelligence agents. The executive branch 
persuaded Congress that there is a genuine need, largely 
for morale purposes with the CIA. 

We want limits on the Freedom of Information Act. It’s a 
major time consumer that diverts talented people to sort 
through mountains of materials. More than that, it has a 
severe impact on our friends abroad who might cooperate 
but do not because they believe there is a likelihood that 
their cooperation would be disclosed in the press. It’s the 
perception of people who could be helpful to us. That is 
where the real damage comes. One has to look ti Congress 
for effective oversight, not the Freedom of Information 
Act, where the intelligence community is concerned. 

Q Many of the nation’s scientists who deal with secret tech- 
nological information consider It essential to carry on discus- 
sions with their foreign counterparts. In your view, is It 
possible — or desirable— to restrict their activities? 

A I have finally come down to taking the position that 
it’s neither feasible nor probably even desirable’ to try to 
restrict dialogue and exchange on basic research. It may be 
necessary in some very narrow fields — nuclear power, 
cryptanalysis — but these are exceptions. 

One can more easily try' to draw the-line if you look at 
advanced technology. There is where another country has 
the potential for bringing something to bear in a shorter 
time frame that could have a direct impact or. our own 


This is damaging, but usually in a very limited way. defense capabilities or needs. And there I think we are 

The second category ofleaks comes from those who are ei- going to have to have constraints in the foreign dialogue, 

ther out to sell a program or to shoot down somebody else’s It should be voluntary. We clearlv should trv a voluntary 

program or to shoot down somebody else’s, the intelligence not if we want to remain an open society. □ 
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By PHILIP TAUBMAN 


WASHINGTON— In the 1950's and 1960's, the Central 
Intelligence Agency had license to do pretty much what it 
pleased. Generally, the White House didn’t want to know 
the details of the agency’s covert paramilitary and politi- 
cal action operations, the better to preserve the Presi- 
dent’s "deniability”; Congress didn’t really care; and 
rigorous secrecy kept the public in the dark. 

Lately, after news accounts of the agency’s wide- 
ranging operations in Central America, senior Intelli- 
gence officials in the Reagan Administration have prob- 
ably looked back at those earlier times with some envy. 
William J.' Casey, the Director of Central Intelligence, 
and his aides have been reminded that for a variety of rea- 
sons this is an era of limits for covert operations. Mr. 
Casey, a veteran of Allied intelligence operations during 
World War II, took office determined to increase the use 
of such activities. 

Mr. Casey and other national security officials in the 
Administration felt that the United States, by not mount- 
ing more paramilitary and political action operations, 
was missing a chance to further its interests in regions 
where conventional diplomacy wasn’t successful and the 


open use of military force was unacceptable. 

The Ad minis tration chose Central America to test the 
approach. A year ago, according to nati onal security offi- 
cials, President Reagan approved plans to develop and 
support at least one paramilitary force in the region that 
would be used to interdict the flow of arms to guerrillas in 
El Salvador. The C.I.A. reported that Cuba and the Soviet 
Union, with assistance from Nicaragua, were providing 
weapons and a mmuni tion to Salvadoran insurgents. The 
plan also called for identifying and helping Ni caraguan 
political leaders who could galvanize opposition to the 
leftist Sandinlst Government in Managua. 

Doubters Within the Agency 

But Casey and Co. perhaps did not anticipate the en- 
trenched resistance to secret operations that developed in 
Congress and even in the agency’s own bureaucracy fol- 
lowing the disclosure in the mid-1970’s of past 
abuses, most of which involved activities, such as assassi- 
nation plots and attempts to overthrow foreign govern- 
ments. Within the agency, a whole generation of young of- 
ficials moved into senior posts convinced that covert 
operations, no matter how sound and necessary they 
might seem, should be used sparingly to protect the 
agency from further embarrassment. 



Adm. Bobby R. Inman, 
Mr. Casey's top deputy until he 
quit earlier this year, partly 
over differences about policy, 
was struck by the doubts in the 
18 months he helped run the 
C.I.A. “Concern about the ex- 
tent of covert operations is 
found in substantial depth 
among intelligence profession- 
als,’’ he said in an interview 
earlier this year. "They are 
overwhelmingly concerned 
about the quality of this coun- 
try’s foreign intelligence, and 
they worry that secret opera- 
tions, especially when they are 
exposed and criticized, impact 
adversely on the more impor- 
tant job of foreign intelligence 
collection and analysis.’’ 

Debate about undertaking 
the Central American opera- 
tion was intense within the na- 
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CIA Boosts Intelligence Hoi 
Using High-Tech Electroni 



With sophisticated technology and better operatives, the 

in+plliaence Agency is seeking an expanded role in the U.S. mtelhge 
community, as told by DE’s -Intelligence Wire - columnist and former 
CIA Chief of Latin American Operations. 

By David Atlee Phillips 


The shape of the United States intelligence community in 
the next decade will be determined by developments in 
cloak-and-dagger technology that can enhance surveillance 
of hostile governments, particularly the Soviet Union, and 
that can contribute to the task of understanding the aspira- 
tions of Third World nations. Information from people 
spies— will continue to be vital in some areas, but tech- 
nological breakthroughs will be essential to assure an 
adeouate American capability for meeting future cha - 
lenges. Professional intelligence officers are aware ol 
this exigency, which became clear to me when l en- 
countered a Soviet intelligence officer, by chance, on 

a train. , . . , 

Shortlv after retiring from the CIA. I boarded 
the Metroliner from Washington. D.C.. bound 
for New York. 1 sat next to a man in a gray suit. 

My fellow passenger was talkative, and 1 was 
intrigued by his accent: when 1 asked, he 
coofirmed he was Russian, a diplomat at the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington. This admis- 
sion made the' odds about fifty-fifty that 
he was an intelligence operative, prob- 
ablv a member of the KGB. I was 
amused as the tenor of his questions 
supported my suspicions. He asked me 
first about my occupation. 

-| was in the Foreign Service,*' 

1 said, half-truthfully. “Now I'm 

retired." , . . . 

1 was evasive when the Russian persisted in asking 

me questions. When 1 told him 1 had never been to the So- 
viet Union he said 1 should take advantage of an inexpen- 
sive charter flight from Washington. This suggestion further 
mounted my belief that the Russian was a spy. 1 knew who 
i was dealing with because 1 had asked similar questions to 
a number of foreigners, including several Soviets, during 
mv 25 years of cia service, to determine whether a person 
might be useful as an intelligence source. 

Just to be sure. I tested the Russian. 

"My sp A i 
science and 



! sure. I tested the Russian. 
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